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Seeing the Mail off at Hinaidi on Thursday afternoons
used to be something of an event. The prevailing wind
was from the north-west, and so the aeroplanes were
normally taxied out to the far side of the aerodrome from
the hangars, facing the wind. The passengers and Mail
were conveyed to them by tenders. A considerable
crowd would assemble, consisting of people seeing their
friends off to England on leave, or sometimes for good.
Behind them was the grey bund. Private cars would be
parked close by. If the time for leaving was 3.30 p.m.,
the aeroplanes would be in position by three o'clock and
Would stop their engines. From that time the crowd
would be collecting. All around was a buzz of excite-
ment "Has the Mail come yet?" every one asked.
At 3.15 a little trail of dust might appear in the distance
in front of the hangars. Out of the dust a tender would
emerge coming over the aerodrome with the Mail. Soon
the bags were being tumbled out and the pilot walking
round checking them. The Lion engines were started
up and their low sobbing rumble drowned the conversa-
tion and good-byes. Then the word would pass round
for all to embark. Perhaps a momentary panic would
arise because some passenger could not be found. All the
while he was on board. At last the time came. A sound
like a peal of thunder; a dense cloud of dust; and then
above it the wings of the aeroplanes mounting upwards
on their long journey.

The Mail aeroplanes all had names, which invested
them with personalities. Valkyrie, Venus, Vesuvius,
Vagabond, Aurora, Ancaeus, Argo, conjure up stirring
memories. Their work is done. Other faster and more
modern aircraft have succeeded them. But it was the
work of the past that made the present possible. There